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Abstract 

This article aims to contribute to the debate about the moral and ethical 
aspects of education for sustainable development by suggesting a clarifica- 
tion of ethics and morals through an investigation of how these aspects 
appear in educational practice. The ambition is both to point to the norma- 
tive dangers of education for sustainable development and the possibilities 
to enhance pluralism. The Wittgenstein-inspired approach used means that 
ethics and morals are regarded as expressions of a particular human ten- 
dency — the ethical tendency — that is observable in communication. The 
findings suggest that the ethical tendency appears in three different kinds of 
situations: personal moral reactions, norms for correct behaviour, and 
ethical reflections. We discuss the diverse learning conditions of these situ- 
ations and take specific notice of the risk of indoctrination. 

Resume 

Cet article vise a participer a la discussion sur les aspects moraux et ethiques 
de I'education pour un developpement durable en vue de clarifier ce qu’est 
I’ethique et la morale par un examen du comment ces dernieres apparaissent 
dans la pratique pedagogique. D’une part, le but est de montrer les dangers 
normatifs de I’Mucation pour un developpement durable et d'autre part, les 
possibilites de mettre en valeur le pluralisme. L'approche employee, inspiree 
de Wittgenstein, veut dire que I’ethique et la morale sontperques comme 
r expression d’une tendance humaine particuliere - la tendance ethique - 
observable en communication. Les resultats indiquent que la tendance 
ethique se manifeste dans trois sortes de situations : les reactions morales 
personnelles, les normes pour un comportement correct et les reflexions 
ethiques. Nous discutons des diverses conditions d’apprentissage de ces 
situations et pretons une attention particuliere au risque d’endoctrinement. 
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Introduction 

In recent years, education for sustainable development has been launched as 
a new comprehensive educational program. A significant characteristic of this 
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program is the strong emphasis on the value aspects of environmental and 
developmental issues (see for example UNCED, 1992; Baltic 21 E, 2002; 
UNESCO, 2005). These and other policy documents require educators to devel- 
op educational practices where students are given an opportunity to learn how 
to make ethical judgements and act in morally conscious ways. 

Although it would be difficult to Imagine that anyone would be opposed 
to a sustainable future, sustainable development issues often contain conflicts 
between different ideologies, values, priorities, and strategies that are not pos- 
sible to resolve by simply referring to scientific investigations.' This ethical 
and moral dimension of education for sustainable development has received 
little attention, both in the debate itself and In research concerning the phi- 
losophy of education (Reid, 2002). This is worrying, since without an elab- 
orated and critical discussion regarding the moral and ethical dimension of 
education for sustainable development teaching and learning, there is a 
risk that education for sustainable development will become a political 
instrument that supports a specific ideology created by politicians and 
experts in power, and that education accordingly turns Into indoctrination (see 
Jlckling 5 l Spork, 1998; Wals Sijickllng, 2000; and Jickling, 2003). 

The question is how to teach value-related issues where no consensus 
prevails, and still avoid the pitfall of indoctrination. The ambition of this article 
is both to point to the normative dangers of education for sustainable 
development and the possibilities of teaching education for sustainable 
development in a way that enhances pluralism and promotes students’ 
critical thinking and democratic action competence (see Fien, 1995; Huckle, 
1999; Sterling, 2001 ; Gough, 2002; Rauch, 2002; and McKeown & Hopkins, 
2003). In order to do that, we find it necessary to investigate and clarify the 
different types of situations that involve moral and ethical Judgements In 
educational practice. 


A Wittgenstein-Inspired Approach 

In order to clarify ethics and morals In practice, we use an approach inspired 
by the philosophical methods that Ludwig Wittgenstein developed in his later 
works (1953/1997 and 1969/1997). What Wittgenstein draws attention to here 
is the way in which the meaning of expressions and words are connected with 
their use in different situations: “A meaning of a word is a kind of employ- 
ment of it” (Wittgenstein, 1969/1997, § 61). By using the term “language- 
game,” Wittgenstein brings into prominence the fact that the use of language 
is part of an activity or a form of life. Thus, the meaning of words and the cir- 
cumstances in which words are used are interconnected in a way that pre- 
cedes the analytical separation between the world (the circumstances), the 
use of words, and the meaning of the words when we speak. Therefore, when 
clarifying the meaning of words, Wittgenstein advises us to ask questions like: 
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How did we learn this word (“good” for instance)? From what sort of examples? 

In what language-games? Then it will be easier for you to see that the word must 
have a family of meanings. (Wittgenstein, 1953/1997, § 77) 

This observation that we do not usually differentiate between the words 
we use, their meaning, and the reality they refer to means that ethics and 
morals are not necessarily to be seen as hidden in the minds of human beings, 
but rather that they are often clearly visible in our everyday activities. This 
point has crucial methodological implications for our study, namely, that in 
situ analyses can be used to gain a better understanding of how ethics and 
morals appear in our lives. 

One of the philosophical methods Wittgenstein uses is to describe rec- 
ognizable situations as reminders of the basic features of our language- 
games — features that we usually take for granted in everyday communication. 
In this way, one could say that this method consists of “assembling reminders 
for a particular purpose” (Wittgenstein, 1953/1997, § 127). Wittgenstein’s 
method is thus descriptive and a posteriori to human practice (see Fann, 1 969; 
and Monk, 1991). By pointing to the different ways the phenomenon appears 
in practice, Wittgenstein attempts to clarify the philosophical problem more 
in the vein of dissolving rather than solving it. 

In his later works, Wittgenstein did not explicitly handle ethical issues with 
the aid of his new method.^ Here we have been inspired by the reasoning of 
Janik and Toulmin (1973), with regard to what using his later methodology 
on investigations of “ethical” forms of life and language games might imply: 

For might one not have urged that, on his own later principles, that the very 
intelligibility of words like good and right is as dependent as that of all other 
linguistic expressions on the acceptance of those shared language games and 
forms of life within which they are given their standard uses, and by reference 
to which alone we can understand one another’s choices, decisions and scruples? 
Surely, his own later position implies that the concept of “values” itself relies for 
its meaning on the existence of certain standard and recognizable modes of 
“evaluative” behaviour? (Janik & Toulmin, 1973, p. 235)^ 

In line with Wittgenstein’s recommendations, we do not approach 
ethics and morals as theoretically demarcated concepts, but rather as a 
feature of human thinking and behaviour — which we term the ethical ten- 
dency.'* The purpose of this way of approaching ethics and morals is to 
open the way for investigations on the various ways that ethics and morals 
can appear in practice. 

Our method is to use examples to create a clarifying description of the 
ethical tendency in education for sustainable development practice by point- 
ing to three different “recognizable modes of ‘evaluative’ behaviour” (Janik 
&. Toulmin, 1973, p. 235) and the specific conditions for meaning-making that 
prevail in these situations.® In this sense, the aim is to remind ourselves of 
those things we generally take for granted when we communicate that 
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which we believe to be good, valuable, really important, and so on. However, 
education for sustainable development addresses a broad spectrum of eth- 
ical and moral issues that relate to social, economical, and ecological aspects 
(and their interrelation). Within the remit of this article, the examples used 
mainly focus on relations between human beings and the natural environ- 
ment. In the final section we relate the created typology of the debate 
about education for sustainable development and discuss how these situations 
can be treated in order to avoid indoctrination and strengthen pluralism. 


Value Judgements: A Conceptual Clarification 

The question we would initially like to address is what makes us recognize a 
situation, a question, an utterance, and so on as being ethical or moral? In 
other words, how might the characteristic features of an everyday commu- 
nication that concerns the ethical tendency be described? In order to clari- 
fy this question, we take a concrete example from educational practice as a 
reminder of the specific function of value judgements connected to this ten- 
dency, and compare these Judgements with the function of other judgements. 

The excerpt below has been taken from a videotaped lesson in a sec- 
ondary school, where the teacher initiates a discussion by announcing that 
there are plans to build a nuclear power plant close to the students’ home 
town.*^ This announcement is followed by an intensive exchange of opinions 
among the students. Initially, the discussion mostly deals with the advantages 
and disadvantages of nuclear power as compared to the usage of other 
energy resources. For example, one boy argues that nuclear power is prefer- 
able because “electricity produced in wind power stations is more expensive 
than electricity produced in nuclear power plants.” 

In this statement, wind power is judged against the purposes of power 
production in a modern society, namely, to produce power in an efficient and 
competitive way. One could say that claiming that wind power is more 
expensive than nuclear power is to make a judgement about how different 
energy sources fulfil a certain standard. These types of judgements have the 
function of statements of fact and can be compared with judgements about 
a person being a good pianist or a good high jumper. In everyday commu- 
nication, such judgements are usually not considered as moral or ethical. 

However, in the middle of the lesson, a girl (Eva) introduces a different 
reason for her particular stand: 

Eva: But then wind power is much more environmentally friendly. Everybody says 
that you have to think of the environment and that it will be ruined if we don’t 
improve. 

Britt: Why should we destroy it even more then? 

Adam: We will not be alive to see it. 

Eva: But others will be living then, won’t they? 

Adam: It is a pity for them then. 

Eva: Yes! 
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If we examine Eva’s contribution more closely, we can detect that her 
judgements function in a different way to those in the initial part of the 
conversation. When she supports her stand by claiming that we have a 
responsibility towards future generations, this judgement is not specifically 
connected to the purposes of power production. She rather expresses this 
judgement as if it is something that ought to be a concern for all people in every 
situation, beyond the purposes of any activities. Rhees (1 970/1 996) holds that 
it is not meaningful to ask whether such a value judgement has been 
confirmed by something that has happened or has been discovered, in other 
words, whether such a value judgement is true or false lacks meaning (see also 
Johnston, 1989). In everyday communication, these types of value judgements 
have a specific function that can be called ethical or moral, and they can thus 
be regarded as a manifestation of the ethical tendency in human lives. 
Consequently, it is judgements of this kind that we focus on in our investigation. 

It is, however, important to underline that expressions of the ethical ten- 
dency do not have to be understood as a matter of linguistics, i.e., what kinds 
of words we use. The ethical tendency can rather be regarded as a practical 
matter and something that amounts to what we try to communicate. If we hear 
somebody say “that is a living thingl” to another person, we would probably 
conclude that this is a statement of fact. However, if we knew that this 
comment was being made while somebody was hurting an animal, we 
would be more likely to regard this as a statement of correct or incorrect 
behaviour. What makes a statement function as an ethical or moral value 
judgement does not simply depend on the actual words used. It is rather the 
case that words, facial expressions, and gestures assume their meaning in con- 
nection with the circumstances of the event (see Wittgenstein, 1953/1997 and 
1969/1997). Consequently, when using language, we generally do not separate 
the words (gestures, et cetera), their meaning, and reality. This is why most 
of us would probably immediately understand the meaning of expressions like 
“that is a living thingl” in the circumstances described above, without having 
to go through a rational process where we first ascribe the words with spe- 
cific meaning and then relate them to the situation. 

This practical aspect of the ethical tendency means that the function of 
value judgements does not have any metaphysical implication: it is rather an 
anthropological observation of the way we communicate certain actions as 
being right or wrong. 

An additional point we would like to make is the fact that we can generally 
understand other people’s value judgements without sharing the same opin- 
ion. We understand them because we have had similar experiences in sim- 
ilar situations, although this does not necessarily mean that we have to 
make the same value judgement. Hence, it is important to differentiate 
between a shared usage of language and the opinions that different people 
hold (see Wittgenstein, 1953/1997). 
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The Ethical Tendency in Different Educational Situations 


In the previous section, we suggested that the ethical tendency could be under- 
stood as value judgements related to the specific circumstances of an event. 
This means that the ethical tendency appears in numerous different ways, and 
that the language used in these appearances is as complex as human life itself. 
If we compare two situations, it is likely that we will find both similarities and 
differences. If we add a third situation, we might find that other differences 
and similarities appear, and so forth, it accordingly seems difficult to describe 
the ethical tendency in terms of a general formula, i.e., to find a number of 
features common to all situations in which the ethical tendency appears. 
Instead, it is as though the different situations form a family of resem- 
blances — a complicated network of differences and similarities that overlap 
and criss-cross each other (see Wittgenstein, 1953/1997). 

In relation to a particular purpose, however, it is possible to create a cer- 
tain order among these family resemblances. Our studies of educational prac- 
tice show that there is reason to speak of three different kinds of situations 
in which the ethical tendency appears, namely, moral reactions, norms for cor- 
rect behaviour and ethical reflections. We suggest this order as a way of 
enriching the understanding of the ethical tendency in education for sus- 
tainable development practice. This order is accordingly not to be appre- 
hended as the order of the ethical tendency, but one of many possible 
orders (see Wittgenstein, 1953/1997). 

Moral Reactions 

During an ecology class at a Swedish university, the students were collecting 
animals on the shore in order to put them in an aquarium for further stud- 
ies.^ The following conversation took place between two of the students: 

Karin: Hell, for crying out loud. It feels awful when you pull them loose. 

Ellen: So what Is It? 

Karin: A sea urchin. 

Ellen: It’s stuck. 

Karin: I don’t know. It seems weird. We’ve got to learn to pick them off with our 

hands. 

Ellen: I picked up a stone. Then he settled on it. 

Karin: He’s so darned stuck. 

Ellen: Take him this way. Can you do that? (Karin gives it to Ellen, who puts “him” 

in the bucket.) 

Karin: Yeah. 

In this example, we can see that Karin has a specific moral reaction to the 
task of pulling the sea urchins loose. Karin’s reaction is obviously spontaneous, 
and is one in which her attitude about how to treat sea urchins becomes 
apparent. This reaction concerns her personal experience, and the way she 
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reacts indicates that this is something she really means — the kind of reaction 
that “goes deep with me when 1 say it” (Rhees, 1970/1996, p. 98), and that 
is often even physical, like a “gut reaction.” 

What we thus want to bring to mind here are those situations of 
unpremeditated reactions where we take an absolute responsibility for 
someone or something. We are particularly thinking about those reactions that 
are not consciously forced or evoked by rational argument. If, directly after 
a moral reaction, we are asked why we reacted in this way, we can normal- 
ly only express this in emotional terms, such as care, shame, agony, gratitude, 
or guilt. Accordingly, personal moral reactions to our own and other human 
actions cannot be appropriately recognized in terms of rational considerations, 
or following certain prescriptive rules.® For Instance, whether sea urchins have 
nervous systems that allow them to suffer, or whether it is necessary to col- 
lect the creatures In order to study them properly, is irrelevant for Karin and 
her feelings. The moral reaction has happened and cannot be traced back to 
knowledge or be altered by knowledge. 

Sometimes, these reactions arise immediately and spontaneously in 
the actual situation, as in the example above, or when a person, say, plunges 
into freezing cold water to save a puppy from drowning. But it is also possible 
to imagine cases where we experience a sudden moral reaction some time 
after an event, such as when we realize that we have done something com- 
pletely wrong. Furthermore, we can imagine moral reactions in situations 
where things are happening before our very eyes, as well as situations 
where we are listening to recitals, watching television programs, reading news- 
papers, et cetera. 

In comparison with situations where we adjust our actions to expectations 
from our social environment (see below), the situations we call moral reac- 
tions can be characterized as “non-intentional”: these reactions cannot in any 
simple sense be perceived as being in the control of will.'^ 

Norms for Correct Behaviour 

Imagine a situation where a pre-school class takes an excursion to a nearby 
forest. Some of the boys become separated from the main group and suddenly 
find an anthill. They pick up sticks and start to poke the anthill and throw 
stones at the ants. When the teacher sees them, she gets upset and comes 
running towards them shouting: “Don’t do that! That’s a mean thing to 
do!” After experiencing a few similar situations, the boys change their 
behaviour and never again treat animals In a cruel way during excursions. 

In this example, the boys adapted their behaviour to suit the socially 
accepted way of behaving in this particular activity — excursions with a pre- 
school class. In using this example, we want to evoke the kinds of situations 
where we relate our actions to social conventions connected to the ethical ten- 
dency, or. In other words, to the norms for correct behaviour. One could say 
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that these norms consist of common attitudes to the correct way of acting in 
certain kinds of situations. 

This points to an important difference between following a social norm 
and reacting morally. A moral reaction is a spontaneous personal reaction to 
what one ought to do or not do in a specific situation, whereas the following 
of norms has to do with what we know we should do to fulfil the expectations 
of our fellow beings. The norms can often even be formulated in terms of rules 
for the way we are supposed to act. 

The existence of social norms for correct behaviour can be understood 
in that the way we act has consequences for the lives of our fellow beings. 
This means that our social environment puts certain demands on our 
actions. Through our participation in social life, we learn what is expected of 
us by the way both authorities and peers actively respond to our actions by 
encouraging, condemning, neglecting, answering, questioning, making ges- 
tures, et cetera, in relation to our actions. Thus, norms for correct behaviour 
can be recognized as the result of human beings living together, rather than 
ideals slotted into the lives of human beings (see Dewey, 1 922/1988). When 
learning norms for correct behaviour, we learn what issues and situations are 
seen as ethical and moral, and with knowledge about norms, it is also pos- 
sible to know how we should deal with these issues and situations. 

A norm for correct behaviour is generally connected to a particular 
social activity, and the validity of the norms is therefore linked to the doings 
of a particular group of people. Throughout our lives, we participate in 
many and various activities, and thus experience different norms concern- 
ing the correct behaviour related to these activities. For instance, most 
young children gradually learn to distinguish the norms of school and the play- 
ground from the norms that prevail at home. 

Once we have learned the norms of an activity, we generally take them 
for granted and do not have to consciously recall them every time we are 
about to act. In this way, the following of norms form a habit — a way of 
responding to and interacting with our environment. Thus, by participating 
in different communities, we can acquire a wide range of patterns of possi- 
ble actions that help us to maintain a dynamic balance with our environment 
(see Biesta & Burbules, 2003)." 

It is, however, also possible to imagine situations where we distance our- 
selves both from the norms for correct behaviour of particular activities and 
our personal moral reactions, and start to make general reflections as to why 
a certain way of behaving is considered right and certain values are seen as 
good. This takes us to a third kind of situation in which the ethical tenden- 
cy appears: ethical reflections. 

Ethical Reflections 

An observed lesson in a Swedish upper-secondary school contained an 
exercise in which the teacher made statements of environmentally ethical sig- 
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nificance.'^ The students then took stands in relation to each statement and, 
in the ensuing discussion, defended their individual standpoints. Statements 
made by the teacher included: “Man and animals are of equal value; it is 
always wrong to kill an animal!”, “No life must be sacrificed as a result of envi- 
ronmental pollution!”, and “Everybody has the right not to sort their 
garbage!” 

A characteristic of these statements is that they do not refer to moral reac- 
tions of any particular human beings or norms of any particular activity. 
Instead, the statements are formulated as if they were valid for everyone 
everywhere and every time, without any concern for the circumstances. This 
is particularly apparent in the way the teacher uses formulations like “...it is 
always wrong to kill an animal!”, “No life must be sacrificed...”, and 
“Everybody has the right...” 

According to our studies of classroom activities, this seems to be a 
common way of teaching about value-related issues. Such kinds of exercis- 
es can be regarded as a particular manifestation of the ethical tendency that 
could be called ethical reflections. Ethical reflections can be understood as the 
activities in which we make rational and systematic reflections about the rea- 
sons for our moral actions, and make r general enquiry into what is “good” 
and “right.” 

Thus, in ethical reflections, the ethical tendency appears as a rational 
insight into moral issues. This means that ethical reflections are usually 
made at a distance from situations where human beings actually perform 
actions that can be viewed as correct or incorrect. That is, moral issues and 
dilemmas are treated as being disconnected from the conditions of the 
specific situations in the lives of individual human beings. 

These characteristics of ethical reflections are particularly obvious in the 
academic discipline of ethics that traditionally represents a determination to 
find general, and often universal, ethical principles that are able to guide 
humans through their moral problems, and to put these principles together 
in a logical and comprehensive ethical system. 


Indoctrination versus Pluralism in Education for Sustainable 
Development Practice 

In this study, we have focused on situations in which the ethical tendency 
appears by means of a number of both real and imagined examples that deal 
with the relationship between human beings and the natural environment. 
The reason for this was to remind ourselves of the various ways in which we 
communicate this tendency in our lives in general and in educational activ- 
ities in particular. The basis for this method was the observation that, when 
speaking, we do not usually differentiate between the words we use, the 
meaning of the words, and reality. The ethical tendency is therefore not regard- 
ed as necessarily being hidden in the minds of human beings, but as often 
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being clearly observable In their actions. 

In the following, we summarize the main findings of our inquiry and 
discuss some of the implications of these findings in relation to the education 
for sustainable development debate, and what Is expected from ethical and 
moral learning as outlined in the education for sustainable development policy 
documents. 

We initially highlighted some fundamental practical aspects of the ethical 
tendency, namely, that this tendency can be understood as the communication 
of judgements in which certain values and actions are treated as something 
that ought to be of concern for all people in every situation, beyond the 
purposes of any activities. We furthermore found it important to underline that 
the meanings of the words, facial expressions, gestures, et cetera that we use 
to communicate the ethical tendency are connected to the specific 
circumstances of the event. 

Thus, from this practical perspective, fulfilling the intentions of the 
education for sustainable development policy documents basically means to 
offer various kinds of situations where students can display, and experience 
others displaying, what they regard to be the correct way of acting and the 
values they believe in. In this way, opportunities are created for students to 
increase their sensitivity to the subtle nuances of language when It comes to 
communicating the ethical tendency (see Monk, 1991). However, this 
communicative learning is not automatically accompanied by the learning of 
a specific attitude to what is good and right, but merely means that people 
learn a common way of understanding different expressions of the good and 
the right. 

In order to clarify the conditions of this learning further, we found it fruit- 
ful to distinguish between three different kinds of situations in which the eth- 
ical tendency appears in educational practice. 

First, we pointed to situations that involved moral reactions. These reac- 
tions can, for instance, be recognized as spontaneous and emotional expres- 
sions of shame, agony, anger, and so on, when experiencing someone or 
something being treated incorrectly or unjustly, or as our way of Impulsive- 
ly showing care and taking responsibility for someone else. We thus wanted 
to bring to mind those reactions that are non-intentional: reactions that 
are not a result of our choices, and which are often later described as some- 
thing that “just happened.” 

By paying attention to moral reactions, a more specific understanding of 
the potential dangers of education for sustainable development, as highlighted 
by its critics, can be obtained. For example, it does not seem reasonable to 
take up students’ moral reactions in deliberative discussions where they are 
supposed to defend their reactions with rational arguments In order to dis- 
cover the best argument and thus decide the proper way to react in a certain 
situation. It would be even more serious if we set up an educational practice 
where we systematically tried to Inculcate specific ways of reacting to certain 
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situations. This would indeed turn education into indoctrination. The same 
would also be the case if we systematically denied, neglected, or argued 
against students’ moral reactions, or their experiences of such reactions. 

However, one way of Involving moral reactions in education while avoid- 
ing indoctrination is to make it possible for students to express and share expe- 
riences of moral reactions, but without moralizing or attempting to convince 
anyone. By sharing narratives of situations with moral reactions, the students 
are offered opportunities to expand their awareness of different moral reac- 
tions and their ability to understand the varieties and complexities of deep, 
existential questions. 

The second situation we highlighted was that of acting in relation to norms 
for correct behaviour, i.e., when we adapt our behaviour to social conventions 
consisting of shared rules for how we should treat other humans and the nat- 
ural environment. Most people would probably agree that it is possible to sys- 
tematically learn to follow norms for correct behaviour, not least from their 
own experiences of education. A straightforward transference of norms 
can also be regarded as a form of the indoctrination that education for sus- 
tainable development critics warn against. From a pluralistic perspective. It 
Is therefore essential that the norms are discussed and the motives for the 
norms presented, and also that students are given an opportunity to critically 
reflect upon and influence those norms. We do believe, however, that it is 
important to point out the differences between norms and reactions. While 
reactions are something that personally affect us, we can learn norms in terms 
of acquiring social knowledge about how to behave. Furthermore, when 
we learn norms, we often learn that these norms are specifically connected 
to a particular activity and community. When certain norms are introduced 
to the students — such as how to behave in a way that is regarded to be in line 
with sustainable development — these norms are primarily valid within the par- 
ticular context in which they have been learned (i.e., in school, or even just 
within certain lessons with a certain teacher). Whether, and in what way the 
adoption of certain norms in school will affect individual students’ behaviour 
in their lives outside the confines of school, Is thus an open question. 

The third kind of situation we highlighted was that of ethical reflections— 
when moral problems are rationalized and discussed as general problems, I.e., 
decontextualized and separated from real situations where individuals have 
moral reactions or experience a moral dilemma. Thus, moral problems 
relating to human life are transferred to a discussion about general ethical 
principles, where logical and conceptual considerations about moral Issues 
are made. 

It Is reasonable to assume that participation in ethical discussions con- 
tributes to students’ awareness of different ethical standpoints, and that this 
awareness can increase students’ abilities to develop a critical attitude to the 
norms for correct behaviour of the activities in which they participate or of 
which they become aware. In this way, the integration of ethical reflections 
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in educational practice can be seen as one of the possibilities of education for 
sustainable development as emphasized by its supporters. On the other 
hand, if in our teaching practice we stressed that there are certain ethical prin- 
ciples that in themselves (by reference to a foundation beyond human prac- 
tice) are more sustainable than others, we would then limit the ethical diver- 
sity and education for sustainable development would narrow rather than 
broaden future possibilities. 

It Is also Important to keep In mind that when confronting a moral 
problem or dilemma In real life, it is generally, as Stenlund (1999) and 
Winch (1 972) point out, of little help if someone else (e.g., a moral philoso- 
pher) structures the situation, explains the values Involved in the different alter- 
natives or clarifies the morally relevant aspects, and so forth. To the person 
involved, the problem is not a variant of a general moral philosophical 
problem, but rather It is a real problem, and the attitude this person will have 
to his or her choice will thus be affected by the way things turn out (see Rhees, 
1970/1996). Hence, Stenlund (1999) concludes that we do not solve the major- 
ity of our moral problems by intellectual processes of consideration where we 
choose between ethical principles (If we strictly could and would follow 
ethical principles In life, no problems or dilemma would even occur). The solu- 
tion is rather something that we discover in real life. Neither can life’s prob- 
lems be calculated or avoided by rational planning— they just turn up in the 
lives of most human beings. If this sounds reasonable, it means that it is not 
possible to predict the extent to which the learning of ethical principles will 
influence the more crucial existential decisions that manifest themselves In 
students’ lives. 


Conclusion 

The purpose of making practical clarifications of the ethical tendency In edu- 
cational settings, as presented here, is to contribute to a more nuanced 
understanding of the particular dangers and possibilities that have been 
highlighted in the education for sustainable development debate. Since edu- 
cation for sustainable development now seems to have become a worldwide 
educational approach, supported by UNESCO and leading educational politi- 
cians, we find such clarification particularly important. 

We have tried to show how situations of moral reactions, norms for cor- 
rect behaviour, and ethical reflections In education for sustainable develop- 
ment practice can be opportunities to oppress diversity and free opinion in 
a way that confirms the misgivings of education for sustainable development 
critics. But these same situations can also be used as resources for enhanc- 
ing students’ awareness, tolerance, and ability to interact with people with 
diverse attitudes and standpoints. There is a fine dividing line between 
such outcomes, and a lot depends on teachers’ awareness, empathy, and 
action competence as to whether education for sustainable development turns 
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out to be indoctrination or a pluralistic activity. Thus, the concept of educa- 
tion for sustainable development does not necessarily have to be seen as a 
danger in itself, but is perhaps rather a question of how ethical and moral 
issues are treated in educational practice. 

While the relationship between humans and nature is often seen as a 
foundation for sustainable development, we have here used examples that 
involve this relationship. However, one of the main points of education for sus- 
tainable development is the interconnection between this relationship and 
social and economic issues and, in our opinion, further clarifications of 
these ethical dimensions of education for sustainable development practice 
are of great significance, it is our hope that the typology suggested here can 
be a tool that is useful to future research on this subject. 


Notes 

' Controversial questions in sustainable development include; Who should 
we be taking into account in our strivings for a sustainable future, and to 
what extent? Are we only responsible for sustainable development in our 
own part of the world or throughout the whole world? Does everybody 
have equal rights to the same welfare? Will future generations have the 
right to the same welfare as we have? How many generations ought we 
to be concerned about? Should future generations have the right to expe- 
rience wilderness and biological diversity? Does sustainable develop- 
ment concern other species? Do animals and plants have the right to a 
secure future? 

^ When returning to Cambridge in 1 929 after an almost ten-year absence 
from the academic world, Wittgenstein gave a popular lecture on the sub- 
ject of ethics, documented as A Lecture on Ethics (1 992). In this lecture he 
is still occupied by the “true or false” reasoning about ethical judge- 
ments, and the idea that language is primarily a description, which was 
significant for his earlier period. Yet this lecture prospects his later think- 
ing by the way he uses examples to illuminate the specific circumstances 
in which ethical judgements are meaningful (see Rhees, 1970/1996). In 
this way, this lecture can be perceived as part of Wittgenstein’s “middle 
period,” where he starts to question his earlier suppositions, but his 
later methods have not yet assumed their final form. 

^ See also Rhees (1970/1 996) for a discussion about Wittgenstein’s view on 
ethics. 

^ Inspiration for this term comes from Wittgenstein’s A Lecture on Ethics. 
in which he talks about ethics as “a document of a tendency in the 
human mind” (Wittgenstein, 1993, p. 44). 

® In earlier studies, this Wittgenstein-inspired approach has been used in 
clarifying the problems of the combination of criticism and pluralism in 
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environmental education and education for sustainable development by 
using examples to remind how criticism appears in practice, rather than 
seeing criticism as an entirely theoretical issue (see Ohman, 2006). A sim- 
ilar approach has also been used to study individual continuity and 
change in environmental moral meaning-making (Ohman & Ostman, 
2007). in this paper we develop this approach further by focusing on eth- 
ical and moral meaning-making in relation to the dangers of indoctrina- 
tion in education for sustainable development practice. 

^ This example is taken from the research project “Environmental Education 
in a Democratic and Consumer Perspective,” funded by the Swedish 
National Agency for Education. 

^ The example Is taken from the research project “What Do Students 
Learn During Laboratory Work and Field Studies?”, funded by the Faculty 
of Technology and Science and the Teacher Education Council at Uppsala 
University. This example is also used in Wickman (2005). 

® It is of course logically possible to see a moral reaction as being culturally 
dependent, but this is generally only from a third-person perspective. For 
the person reacting, it is not possible to say whether his or her reaction 
is genuine or “simply the product of his [sic] upbringing” (Johnston, 
1 989, p. 1 32). However, our point is not what it is that makes us react and 
why, but rather to remind ourselves that in some situations, we show an 
immediate concern in a way that can be called moral, and this is a sig- 
nificant feature of human beings. 

^ In traditional ethics, particularly In Kant’s moral philosophy, only those 
actions that are controlled by individual human beings are conceived as 
being of moral significance. However, this standpoint has been criti- 
cized by scholars like Phillips (1 992) and Winch (1972), and it is with ref- 
erence to this critique that we call these reactions moral. 

That norms connected to the ethical tendency have origins in human 
beings living together has prominently been highlighted by pragmatists 
like Dewey: “Others do take account of what we do, and they respond 
accordingly to our acts. Their responses actually do affect the meaning of 
what we do” (Dewey, 1 922/1 988, p. 217). 

" These habits are therefore not to be seen as “mechanical rote responses,” 
but rather as “dynamic response patterns” that help us to find out the right 
way to relate to our environment in different situations (Lekan, 2003, p. 5). 
This empirical example is taken from the developmental project, 
“Sustainable Development In School,” undertaken on behalf of the 
Swedish National Agency for School Improvement. 
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